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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH Ii 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED h 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul's House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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By usefully harnessing three-quarters 


of the heat value in coal the 
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Gas Industry offers two refined 
smokeless fuels, coke and gas. 

In addition the chemical engineering 
process of gasmaking 

simultaneously converts the potential 
smoke in coal into useful products 
like coal tar and pitch—and 

without these, expensive chemical 
imports would be necessary. 

Each of the Area Gas Boards offers | 
expert advice to architects, 

building authorities and all engaged 
in providing smokeless heat. 

The advice is based upon the pooled 
knowledge of all the Area Gas 
Boards and the users of coke and gas 


in other countries, 


consult your area gas board 
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Szmmolkeless heat 


A careless stoker can waste a miner’s daily coal output. 
Simultaneously, he pollutes the air. He spreads disease and causes 
considerable expense to the nation. He dissipates a potential 

export value. Yet, he cannot burn coke or gas other than 
smokelessly. Engineers at your Area Gas Board have a wealth 
of information at your disposal on the efficient and smokeless 
generation of heat. And remember, coal tar products form the 
basis of our organic chemical industry. Yes, the Gas Industry 
certainly makes the best use of the Nation’s coal. 

WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS— The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual 
consumers for prompt service and for advice which 
accords with the customer's special circumstances 

: and requirements. Each Area Gas Board offers 

\ efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment and 

: can give expert advice based upon the pooled 


knowledge of all the Boards and of gas users in 
other countries. 


seen ceremmerres cer 


—CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD: 





'S COAL 
ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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A Fresh Look 


WE HAVE quite a hope that the 
new Government, which has in key 
positions many Ministers who have 
had opportunities to obtain a real 
understanding of planning issues, will 


| take a fresh look at the way in which 


town and country development is at 
present being handled. There is no- 
thing wrong with the intentions pro- 
claimed since 1943: to catch up on 
the housing shortage, to redevelop the 
bad parts of old towns, to safeguard 
green belts and most of the agricul- 
tural land, and to guide necessary 
new building and provision for over- 
spill to planned new towns and small- 
town expansions. Much good work 
has in fact been done. Some lasting 
harm has been done, too, both in 
town and country. Sprawl has cer- 
tainly been checked, but it is on the 
move again with the revival (welcome 
in itself) of individual home-seeking. 
And the mistaken obsession for ‘“‘land- 
saving” in the layout of public hous- 
ing estates, though now discredited, 


at Planning? 


has left its grievous mark on many 
hundreds of thousands of dwellings to 
be inhabited by British families for a 
hundred years or more. 

This sad mistake can be corrected 
in further housing. But the more in- 
tractable thing wrong about national 
policy today is that nothing like 
enough provision is being made for 
new developments in places suitable 
for the reception of overspill and 
urban growth. The result of this is 
that slum clearance is slowed down; 
or, what in the long run is even worse, 
too many people have to be rehoused 
on the spot at antiquated density 
standards and at prodigally high 
cost. And while some industry (and 
business) from congested cities has 
been attracted elsewhere, employ- 
ment in them is not noticeably falling, 
in some is even increasing. This, of 
course, sustains the demand for sites 
for residence and industry on the city 
fringes, and makes it more difficult for 
planning authorities to defend their 
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green belts from further encroach- 
ment. 

Mr Sandys did a great service to 
the nation by making green belts a 
normal feature of plans; and he saw 
clearly that they can be preserved only 
if sufficient places are made available 
for new development. It is simply not 
practicable, in a country that values 
freedom, either to compel enterpris- 
ing industrialists and townspeople to 
remain in old, congested centres or to 
corral them into new semi-congested 
compounds; that is the folly of the 
““Counter-Outrage”” movement—the 
attempt to cure an aesthetic atrocity 
by a social atrocity. 

The minimum estimate of the num- 
ber of persons to be displaced from 
crowded places in the next fifteen 
years is two millions. The figure may 
well prove considerably higher. But 
the new towns already started can 
only account for another quarter of a 
million or so, and schemes under the 
Town Development Act, as at present 
administered, show no promise of 
bridging the gap. 

The action that should follow a 
fresh look at the situation seems to us 
obvious. Another dozen or so of new 
towns or comparable town-expan- 
sions should be put in hand under the 
New Towns Act, and the great cities 
encouraged to supplement the 
Government effort with new towns of 
their own. Any central government 
prefers to be the judicial approver of 
compulsory purchases by local 
authorities rather than the prime 
mover who incurs the local and tem- 
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porary odium. But that is rather a 
weak reason for not using the develop. 
ment corporation method more wide- 
ly, since its speed and efficiency have 
been clearly proved. The Town 
Development Act method should 
certainly also be used to the extent 
possible—which would be consider- 
ably more than the present extent if 
rather better financial terms were 
offered to country towns and districts 
able to take overspill. 

The most striking thing that a top- 
level re-assessment will disclose is that | 
to do the good things instead of the 
bad things, to be bold and imagina.- | 
tive rather than to let things drifi, 
will not cost more in subsidies or in 
capital. Jt will cost positively less. In 
plain terms, the new towns policy is 
much less costly both on capital and 
revenue account than the multi- 
storey redevelopment which is the 
ostensible alternative, or the migra- 
tion to the city fringes that is a likely 
though unintended alternative. The 
fact that the Treasury pays a very 
much larger subsidy for high-density 
flat development than for dispersal 
dwellings enables, almost compels 
authorities to adopt and the Minis- 
try to sanction the more costly and 
unremunerative form of housing. As 
it is also the least popular form of 
housing, there is nothing to be said for 
continuing with it unless we are in- 
capable of providing shelter for the 
houseless in any other way. And that, 
of course, is absurd. Much better ways 
have been demonstrated, as the fresh 
look we suggest will disclose. 


Nomads and Civilization 


‘There can be no home without the sense of permanence, as England will 
discover when the greater part of her population have become flat-inhabiting 
nomads.”’—GeorGE GissinG (1857—1903): The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft 


(1903). 


“‘Apartment-house dwellers are nomads, and no nomadic race has ever 


developed a high civilization.””—Cuar.es W. Evior (1834~—1956), President | 
| wa 


of Harvard University. 
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ART AND THE ENGLISH GARDEN: I 


Though there 1s a traditional query as to “‘which came first, the 


chicken or the egg’’, the writer of the two articles of which this is 
the first has little doubt that the art of landscape painting fostered 


the art of landscape gardening. 
AUTHORITIES agree that the 
origin of the English garden— 


A 
our national style with its 


natural form—lies in the classical 
pictures of the Italian countryside 
painted by Claude Lorraine and 
Nicholas and Gaspar Poussin in 
Rome during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The paintings 
of these Frenchmen, and those of 
Salvator Rosa, greatly impressed 
Lord Shaftesbury during his travels 
in Italy between 1686 and 1689. He 
was the first British nobleman to take 
an interest in this early school of 
landscape painting, soon to become 
the fashion in the country houses of 
Great Britain. 

The effect on Lord Shaftesbury was 
more than a wish to own the pictures. 
He developed a love for the beauties 
of nature and he started the reaction 
against the formal garden. In an 
essay, published in 1711, he wrote: 
“Even the rude Rocks, the mossy 
Caverns, the irregular unwrought 
Grottos, the broken Falls of Water, 
with all the horrid grace of the 
Wilderness itself, as representing 
nature more, will be the most engag- 
ing, and appears with a magnificence 
beyond the Mockery of Princely 
Gardens.” In this way the idea of the 
English garden was born. 


The Inspiration of William Kent 


That it was not stillborn was due to 
the generosity of other noblemen in 
sending young William Kent to Italy 
to study painting. The young man 
was as much impressed by the paint- 
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ings of Claude as was Lord Shaftes- 
bury. On his return, he was engaged 
by the Queen to paint murals for 
Kensington Palace; shortly after- 
wards he turned his attention to 
gardening. 

His object was to produce in 
England in reality the scenes that he 
had studied in Rome on canvas. 
First, his enthusiasm went beyond 
the bounds of reason and he was 


justly criticized for stylized simplicity 


and mock reality. ‘The derisive com- 
ments that greeted his use of dead 
trees in Kensington Gardens ‘“‘to give 
the greater air of truth to the scene” 
brought him back to a more sincere 
approach. 

‘These two men, the nobleman, 
who was both philosopher and dilet- 
tante, and the landscape gardener, 
who started life as a coach builder’s 
apprentice and aspiring painter, un- 
doubtedly drew their inspiration 
from the classical paintings of Claude 
Lorraine and his followers. ‘This 
brought nature and art together in 
the English landscape garden. The 
emphasis was on the flowing, natural 
line and the beauty of the growing, 
natural plant: topiary work and 
geometric avenues were disappearing 
in a vanishing perspective. William 
Kent’s guiding principle was, in 
words which are obviously true, oft 
repeated, and probably his own: 
‘*Nature abhors a straight line.” 


“Nature is Creeping Up” 
To look again at these paintings 
that have played so great a part in 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Trustees, the National Gallery, London 


Nicholas Poussin: Landscape with a Snake. 


giving us a national style in garden- 
ing, and to try to look at them with 
the avenue-conditioned eyes of Lord 
Shaftesbury and William Kent, is a 
revealing experience. 

We see the broken graceful curves 
of the valley stretching away beyond 
the organized asymmetry of groups 
of trees; we see bluff rocks and water 
so composed that they are immedi- 
ately apparent as the prototypes of 
the modern English rock garden; we 
see the idea and the ideal of the glade 
on a magnificent, imaginative scale; 
and, if we look at the examples of the 
work of Claude, the Poussin brothers, 
of Richard Wilson and Turner, we 
see the constantly recurring motif of 
the double-trunked tree. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
in nearly all of the landscapes painted 
by the artists that I have mentioned, 
somewhere, usually in the near fore- 
ground, there is either a tree with two 
stems or two trees growing very close 
together: a few quick examples are 
“The Marriage of Isaac and Rebek- 
ah’’, “David at the Cave of Adullam 


with the Three Mighty Men’ by 
Claude Lorraine, ‘‘Landscape with a 
Snake”’ by Nicholas Poussin, ‘‘Cross- 
ing the Brook” by Turner, ‘Holt 
Bridge” and “The Valley of the 
Dee” by Richard Wilson. Twin 
trunks, either of one tree or two trees 
growing close together, are, strangely 
enough, nearly always to the left of 
the painting and the basis of the com- 
position. 


Use of the Double Tree 


It is here that we have something 
still to learn from the landscape 
painters; but I do not suggest that 
two trees together should be planted 
to the left centre in every garden. 
Only recently I learnt the value of 
the double tree from a modern land- 
scape gardener. I was talking to 
Major V. S. Daniell, before I had 
studied the paintings, and in the 
course of our conversation he told me 
how difficult it was for him to obtain 
naturally grown trees from nursery- 
men. His most telling remark was 
that he could never find a double- 
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stemmed silver birch in a nursery and 
never a single stem in a woodland; 
at one time, a nurseryman in the 
Midlands used to grow them with 
double leaders (normally the nursery- 
man’s nightmare) specially for him, 
by cutting them down when young to 
ensure that two main stems developed. 

The standard tree is well named in 
more ways than one—it not only 
stands on a stem but it is grown to a 
standard shape and size to suit the 
largest customers—the county and 
municipal authorities who buy the 
trees for street and avenue planting. 
But what will pass on the by-pass is 
not always the best for the garden. 
More often than not, a half standard 


65 
(with a stem of about 4 or 5 feet in- 
stead of 6 feet) is a better size; or an 
overgrown bush, or one that is half 
standard and half bush, or one with a 
twisted stem or a bent head, may give 
a far better effect than the rigidly 
prescribed ‘‘Full standard on 54 feet 
to 6 feet stem: circumference of stem 
at 3 feet to be 3 inches to 3} inches, 
overall height 7 feet to 8 feet, straight 
stems, balanced heads.”’ 

We have followed the general pat- 
tern of the paintings but we have 
ignored the particular form of the 
detail of the trees, which are, in the 
end, the planter’s material as they 
were, in the beginning, the painter’s 
model. 


Ideals at the Vienna Congress of the International 


Federation for Housing and Town Planning, 1926 


“The multi-storeyed Vienna tenements built to meet the acute housing 
shortage are not considered the right solution by the Vienna architects. . . 
Cottage building is greatly hampered by lack ofa proper acquisition act. . .”"— 


R. OEeRxeEy, Architect. 


“A cottage with a garden is an ideal that unfortunately cannot always be 
realized. . . In such cases the building of tenements is unavoidable.’’—K. 
KrerFer, Architect, of Passau, Germany. 

“The tenement blocks built by Vienna cannot meet with our approval, 


much as we may appreciate their immense technical improvement compared 
to pre-war overcrowded slums. We look on them as a transitional form of 
building that unfortunately has still to be used here and in other European 
cities but that will have to be given up soon.’’—Landagsprasident Preuss, of 
Dessau, Germany. 

“We all agree that from the point of view of social, hygienic, ethnical, and 
political conditions the one-family house with garden is far superior to the 
multi-storeyed tenement.’”’—Birgermeister D. Scuwan, Berlin. 

“A Dwelling without a Garden is not a real Home.” Slogan of German 
Federation of Gardeners and Allotment Holders; quoted by Regierungsrat 
ALBRECHT. 

“America did not begin to build one-family houses after becoming rich. 
It built one-family houses first and so became rich.”—Baurat Martin 
Wacner, Berlin. 

“We struggle against the encroachment of the tenement. Cottages are the 
only type of houses suitable for the happy home life of the Dutch population.— 
H. Van Der Traa, of The Hague, Holland. 

“Much as we may prefer the one-family house we cannot at present give up 
tenements in cities and must consider their improvement.”—M. E. ‘TJADEN, 
of Amsterdam. 
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THE DOOM OF OXFORD 


Conflicting views about the proposed relief road in Oxford 
(recently approved in principle by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government) are still being put forward. The writer of this 
article vehemently opposes the proposal and traces the fundamental 
planning problem to the failure to limit the expansion of the 
University as well as the industries of Oxford. 


HO WOULD have thought it 
V V/ possible ? That the proverbial 
‘home of lost causes” should 
itself become the greatest lost cause of 
all time! That it should consent to be 
converted into its own mausoleum! 
For this is the fate that the “‘planners”’ 
between them have now decided 
upon for the noblest cluster of archi- 
tectural gems that the world of Wes- 
tern Christian Civilization has pro- 
duced—or ever can produce, now 
that a new spring tide of the indus- 
trial revolution is rising, and has al- 
ready breached the embankments in 
a dozen places elsewhere. For the 
floods have already overwhelmed the 
population and their precious trea- 
sure houses of artistic and spiritual 
values in an inundation of smoke and 
noise and stench, such that even the 
priests-in-charge are themselves now 
blinded and deafened and suffocated, 
so that they are but half-conscious of 
the nature of the cataclysm taking 
place all around them. 

The doom of historical Oxford has 
been pronounced: first by the verdict 
of the jury of planners; then by the 
judgement of the Chief Justice of 
Planning, the Minister; thereafter 
confirmed by the pontifical approval 
of The Times, ““The Thunderer’’, the 
national megaphone of public wis- 
dom and understanding—and finally 
accepted by the High Priest and 
Elders of the Temple itself in solemn 
convocation assembled. 





by ELLIOT FITZGIBBON 


A main arterial industrial traffic 
by-pass road, with all its indecent 
features of naked concrete, ramps, re- 
taining walls, drains and culverts, 
lamp standards with jaundiced il- 
lumination, traffic control lights and 
notices, and all the other appurten- 
ances already known or yet to be de- 
vised, is to be slashed across the very 
face of the dream city of spires. And 
why? To solve a problem which it 
cannot solve! For the problem as 
hitherto formulated and considered 
is not in essence the real problem. 


Coronary Thrombosis 


What then is in essence the real 
problem? It must be borne in mind 
that when a person is stricken with an 
apparently mortal illness the doctors 
have two quite separate problems to 
disentangle and to deal with. One is 
that presented by the acute and im- 
mediate symptoms, and the other is 
to ascertain, and to remove if possible, 
the underlying causes, which may re- 
side in the patient’s past behaviour or 
present habits, or partly in one and 
partly in the other. 

Now Oxford’s malady is a common 
and manifest case of ‘“‘coronary 
thrombosis”, which has recently and 
authoritatively been declared to be 
responsible for more than half the 
adult deaths amongst individuals; 
and is surely on the way to achieving 
the same success amongst urban 
organisms. 
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But while for inconspicuous in- 
dividuals, or a town like Ballymuck, 
off the beaten track, the disorder is of 
no general interest or importance, it 
is quite otherwise with people like the 
American President and cities like 
Oxford—and if it is true that there is 
no remedy in either case, the sooner 
that this is generally understood the 
better, not only for the patient but for 
everybody else—so that the patient 
can be placed under proper restraint. 

The only treatment for the disorder is 
an immediate cancellation of all ar- 
rangements for future growth and 
intensification of activity. Quite a 
long if unadventurous extension of 
life can be assured by this drastic com- 
pulsion. Violent exertion must be 
strictly forbidden, for a coronary 
thrombosis leaves in the heart a 
wedge of dead or blocked-up tissue, 
on the edges of which a rupture may 
easily be caused, with fatal results. 

The Oxford wedge is to be seen on 
every map of the city, at the road 
junction south-east of Magdalen 
Bridge. No surgical operation has yet 
been devised for successfully by- 
passing this incubus in individuals, 
nor is any such operation at present 
conceivable which would enable the 
patient to continue his hitherto un- 
restrained exertions and indulgences ; 
to fulfil his programme of intensified 
activities, and to eat and drink and 
grow corpulent without the certainty 
of disaster. 


The By-pass Impasse 


On this analogy the Oxford plan- 
ning problem is susceptible of only 
one treatment, and a by-pass through 
the Meadow is not it. Activity must be 
slowed down, and further growth of 
activity must be arrested. Yet although 
this is self-evident the point has not 
been made by any one of the in- 
numerable doctors and nurses and 
specialists and experts who have been 
gathered round the patient’s bedside, 
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and engaged in a veritable deluge of 
argument and controversy as to the 
proper treatment to prescribe for the 
malady. 

A by-pass through Christ Church 
Meadow with a diversionary traffic 
obstruction at Magdalen Bridge 
would, no doubt, give some immedi- 
ate relief of the patient’s present 
sufferings. But mere temporary relief 
is no remedy and even if it were zt can- 
not be administered immediately; for it is 
not in the medicine chest, nor in any 
of the chemists’ shops. It must take a 
long time to make up, and the disease 
will have made such serious progress 
before it can be administered that the 
patient may well be dead before then. 

In the latest campaign over this by- 
pass nostrum The Times threw open 
its columns with a noble generosity 
which did more credit to its heart 
than to its head. For the leading 
article on 12 October 1956, in which 
the whole controversy was summed 
up, laid it down with pontifical 
finality that “‘the sole choice is be- 
tween continued bisection of the 
University area by traffic in the High 
and diversion of that traffic outside it 
through the Meadow, and that no third 
possibility exists.” 


No Solution if Growth Continues 


But this is not a correct assessment 
of the problem, since the bisection of 
the University by the High is an 
unalterable fact, and for obvious rea- 
sons traffic can never be excluded 
from it. The real problem is not 
simply how to drain off some of the 
existing traffic congestion, which can 
most certainly be achieved by means 
less drastic than a by-pass through 
the Meadow, but how to prevent the 
same, and much worse, congestion 
from recurring in the near future— 
and on a scale to burst the entire 
circulation system, by-pass and all. 
But for this problem it is surely mani- 
fest that neither the Meadow by-pass, 
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whether on, over, or under the sur- 
face, nor any other practicable by- 
pass system, external or internal, can 
provide a solution if either one or the 
other of Oxford’s two chief functional 
activities is permitted to grow any 
further. 

It is surely self-evident by now that 
it is vital for the preservation of his- 
torical Oxford—not for England 
only, but for the whole world—that 
not only further growth of the Cowley 
tumour be interdicted but that further 
growth of the University itself be also 
arrested; and that unless steps are 
taken at once to effect these two ob- 
jects, nothing can prevent future and 
far worse clogging of the city’s coron- 
ary blood vessels—with fatal conse- 
quences. 

Yet as recently as 5 October 1956, 
while the battle was still raging in the 
columns of The Times, and the com- 
batants were all gasping for breath, a 
long, special article on another page 
published full details for a five-year 
expansion programme for the Uni- 
versity at an estimated cost of £1 
million, not including all the ancil- 
lary development this must entail for 
residences, recreation, business, and 
other essential requirements. And 
this on top of the Minister’s recent 
rejection of the county development 
plan’s provisions for dispersal, in 
favour of the city council’s plan for 
commercial and industrial expansion 
by doubling the size of the Cowley 
tumour, which every respectable 
authority in the field of town plan- 
ning has condemned over and over 
again. 


A New Residential University? 

If these purblind policies are con- 
tinued the situation is manifestly 
hopeless, and historical Oxford is 
doomed. Nothing can save it from an 
agonizing death, with acute conges- 
tion of both arteries and bronchial 
tubes. But they need not be continued. 
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They could be abandoned, now. It 
is late, but not too late, for the 
Minister’s decisions as between the 
county and the city development 
plans to be reconsidered, for this 
error of judgement—or triumph of 
lobbying—to be reversed, and for 
provision to be made for the dis- 
persal outside, instead of for concen- 
tration inside, of the city’s population 
overspill. 

It is late, but not éoo late, for a third 
residential University to be founded 
in some other suitable place—Stam- 
ford, or Ely, or elsewhere—which 
would rank in every respect except 
University antiquity, with both Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. This should 
have been seriously considered fifteen 
years ago, when, indeed, the idea was 
entertained by some who foresaw our 
present difficulties. If it had been 
properly considered even ten years 
ago, its execution could have been 
put in hand five or six years ago, and 
by now the new foundation would 
have been taking some of the inflation 
pressure off both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It could still be done, and 
save them both from calamity; and in 
the meantime, the £1 million referred 
to above, and some of the many more 
millions that will have to be found 
yet, no matter what solutions, real or 
fallacious, are adopted or despaired 
of, could, with advantage, be divert- 
ed to other residential Universities 
where there is plenty of room for ex- 
pansion and the degrees are as good 
as those of Oxford or Cambridge—or 
in some respects better; for example 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


A Futile Sacrifice 


If the Meadow by-pass could solve 
the Oxford planning problem, the 
sacrifice would probably have to be 
made; and all of us would probably 
be compelled by the naked facts to 
agree with the leader writer in The 
Times that there is no other solution; 
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and with the Vice-Chancellor that the 
Minister’s decision to close Magdalen 
Bridge to motor traffic and to build 
the Meadow by-pass is “right and in- 
escapable”’. But it cannot solve it, and 
many of those most intimately con- 
cerned are fully aware of this, and are 
determined that if and whenever the 
dreadful deed is done, it will be over 
their dead bodies. 

But is the Meadow to be a common 
grave for these stalwarts only ? Or is 
it to be the grave of all the planners 
also ? And of the whole system of plan- 
ning and planning control? And of 
the dream city itself? For if Oxford 
cannot be saved the whole system of 
planning must come up for judge- 
ment, and condemnation. This is a 
matter for national planning at national 
level. But where are the national 
planners ? In the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government? “I trow 
not.” This is a matter for a decision at 
Cabinet level on a principle of great 
and urgent national importance, in 
which the whole Commonwealth and 
Empire, and indeed, the whole world 
has a stake. 


The Right Alternative 


Let an edict go forth that neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge will be allow- 
ed to grow or expand any further, in 
either University or industrial activi- 
ties; and let the ruling bodies of the 
two Universities put their heads to- 
gether to select the proper site for a 
third residential University which 
would rank equally with their own in 
all respects; and from then on let all 
the money for which they are now 
clamouring for their own expansion 
programmes be diverted to the new 
foundation. 

The University of Dublin was 
founded by Queen Elizabeth the 
First, of glorious memory. Let the 
University of Stamford, or some such 
other place with rich historical 
associations, mellowed by years yet 
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uncontaminated by the fumes and 
the din of this restless age, be founded 
by Queen Elizabeth the Second. 

It will then not be just one Uni- 
versity that will look back to her 
reign with reverence and gratitude, 
but all three of them. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar, the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 


Starting salaries in each case up to 
£817, according to experience and 
~ qualifications. 
Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 
THe ArcHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 


County HALL, SEl 
(2405) 








FORESTRY COURSE 


for Planning Officers of County 


Authorities 
at Northerwood House, Lyndhurst, 
Hampshire 
7-10 MAY 1957 


Details from : 
Chief Education Officer, 
Forestry Commission 
Gate, SW7 


1 Princes London, 
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“KEY POINTS IN PLANNING” 


The Conference of the Town and Country Planning Association at 


London County Hall on 29-30 November 1956, opened by Mr 


Duncan Sandys, MP, Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, is briefly reported here. The papers ( full copies of which are 
obtainable from the TCPA for 3s. 6d.) included an important 
study by Mr Henry Wells of the economics of the development of 


the Hemel Hempstead shopping centre. 


R DUNCAN SANDYS’ opening 
M address anticipated some of 

the highlights of the four 
sessions which followed. Coupling 
central redevelopment with slum 
clearance, he stressed the need of an 
informed public opinion if work of 
lasting quality and interest was to be 
done. The present opportunity car- 
ried with it responsibility ; authorities 
should see that the highest standards 
of planning and design were applied. 
Each building should be properly 
related to the whole, and ‘“hap- 
hazard, piecemeal development” 
avoided. 


Green Belts and Town Develop- 
ment Act 


In turn, central redevelopment 
and slum clearance accentuated the 
overspill problem. The great cities 
must be contained by green belts. 
Since his August circular green belt 
proposals had been submitted for most 
of the important built-up areas. And 
already these green belts were being 
administered as such. 

Acknowledging that schemes under 
the TD Act were going slowly, Mr 
Sandys thought this inevitable in 
present circumstances. But negotia- 
tions now proceeding held much 
promise. Success depended on co- 
operation between the local authori- 
ties, and especially on the receiving 
authorities seeing and seizing the 





definite advantages to them of ex- 
pansion. 


Hemel Hempstead Shopping Centre 

Mr Henry Wells, chairman of 
the Hemel Hempstead Development 
Corporation, gave a fully documented 
account of the redevelopment of the 
centre of that new town, which he 
considered proved the advantages of 
the undertaking of town centre re- 
development by a public authority— 
but under the New Towns Act, not 
the Town Development Act. For the 
first time (in his words) the curtain 
was raised on the finances of develop- 
ment of this kind. Some of his figures 
are summarized on page 71. Mr 
Wells recounted in detail the prob- 
lems met at every stage from the 
serving of a compulsory purchase 
order for the entire area. It was im- 
portant that this was done before 
building commenced. ‘Clearly it 
would have been absurd for the 
development corporation to pay for 
increases in value brought about by 
publication of its master plan and the 
imminence of the increase in popula- 
tion.” 

Other lessons drawn by Mr Wells 
from the Hemel Hempstead experi- 
ence were: that a bold approach 
would bring success; that adequate 
parking space must be provided; that 
a market was a great asset; that it 
paid the corporation to do the 
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building of business premises itself 


rather than to let sites on ground 
lease; and that speed was of vital 
importance. To towns contemplating 
expansion he would say: ““T'ake cour- 
age and redevelop your town centre 
boldly; the ratepayer will thank 


you.” 


7I 


The Case of Bletchley 

Opening the discussion, Mr E. R. 
Staniford, chairman of Bletchley 
UDG, drew a vastly different picture. 
In Bletchley, the pioneer of town 
development, the bold approach had 
not been possible. The council had 
not had the resources of a develop- 





HEMEL HEMPSTEAD TOWN CENTRE REDEVELOPMENT 


Some figures from Mr Henry Wells’s paper: 


1. The capital cost 
Compulsory purchase of 55 acres 
Roads, services, car parks, etc. 


Cost of land available for rebuilding 


. Allocation of land use 


nN 


Buildings 

Car parks 

Open space ree 
Roads, footpaths, forecourts 


£660,000 
£430,000 


£1,090,000 


33 acres 
6 
”  -s 
7 9 
55 


Of the 33 acres to be built on, 6 acres were sold for public buildings at less than cost. ‘Thus 
the cost of making the remaining 27 acres available for redevelopment was £38,000 an acre. 


3. Site values 


Ground leases already disposed of reflect capital values between £79,000 and £160,000 
an acre. Values are expected to rise in centre of shopping area to a maximum of £250,000 


an acre. 


4. Shop rents in town centre 


Frontage 20 feet by 50 feet deep: £700 to £1,000 p.a. (This compares with £400 p.a. 
average before redevelopment; and £400 p.a. average in neighbourhood centres.) Lock-up 


shops on secondary sites: £350 p.a. 


. Return on costs 


The average percentage return on costs of building, site works, etc. is estimated at 84 per 


cent p.a. 


a 
S 


Town Centre: 
Before redevelopment (1950) 
On completion 

Designated Area: 

Before expansion 

On completion of town 

Before expansion 

On completion 


5. Estimated rateable values (on basis of new valuation lists) 


about £25,000 
£200,000 


£250,000 
£1,000,000 + 


£12 per head of pop. 


£165 
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ment corporation, and had been 
hedged around by fear of bankruptcy 
and the ballot box. A penny rate yield 
of £250, a small staff, and the absence 
of outside help had compelled them 
to resort to piecemeal building by 
private developers. So the main street 
was “‘a hotch-potch of new shops, old 
shops, empty properties, and huge 
notice boards”. The use of the TD 
Act, in Mr Staniford’s opinion, was 
hampered by the receiving authori- 
ties’ small financial resources, in- 
adequate backing from the Ministry, 
lack of co-operation from other 
authorities, and high interest rates. 
These towns needed, above all, 
financial guarantees—“‘in writing”! 
Without these, and a ready support 
from the Government in many other 
directions, ‘‘no small authority had 
the right to jeopardize the future of its 
community by launching into vast, 
undreamed-of expenditure.” 


Office Businesses from London 


In reply to a question by Mr Sage, 
borough engineer, Watford, Mr 
Wells said that Hemel Hempstead 
was now having many inquiries 
about office provision, involving 
hundreds of thousands of feet of floor 
space. Mr Reginald Stamp, LCC, 
said that planning permissions for 
offices in London had _ reached 
saturation point; commercial firms 
were now forced to look elsewhere. 
Alderman Hall, Doncaster, con- 
sidered that the acquisition of land 
and other costs of central redevelop- 
ment would be beyond the resources 
of a local authority. To this Mr Wells 
replied that initial cost was not 
decisive: the important consideration 
was the difference between cost and 
ultimate value. 


Local Authorities’ Powers 


Alderman Body, Hull, voiced the 
discontent of blitzed towns who had 
been prevented from “‘planning bold- 
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ly” because Government policy had 
allowed local authorities to under- 
take only unprofitable development. 
Even if they had the same powers of 
acquisition, development, and man- 
agement, could they tackle the job as 
successfully as a development cor- 
poration? To this Mr Wells replied 
that towns expanding under the TD 
Act had precisely the same powers in 
this respect. 


The Preservation of Green Belts 


In the second session, Lord Chorley 
spoke on “Green Belts’’. Disclaiming 
technical or professional qualifica- 
tions, he gave a closely reasoned an- 
alysis of the purposes and means of 
establishment and administration of 
green belts. To preserve natural 
amenity was the primary purpose, 
and the containment of urban growth 
the principal means. Preservation, 
however, should be regarded as a 
dynamic, not a static function; it 
must be accompanied by methods of 
stopping or controlling expansion. 

Following the pioneering work of 
Ebenezer Howard and the garden 
city movement, the LCC had been 
the first public authority to take 
action on a large scale. Before the war 
it bought and contributed to the 
purchase of considerable areas of land 
under the Green Belt Act of 1938. 
Other large authorities, notably Bir- 
mingham and Sheffield, also used the 
method of outright purchase. Since 
the war, however, many authorities— 
notably Sheffield—had gobbled up 
some of their own green belts. 


More Dispersal the Key 


Far too little use was being made 
of dispersal legislation; only London 
had been decentralized to any degree. 
Peripheral development and boun- 
dary extensions were an easier, 
though short-sighted, alternative. 
Manymore new and expanded towns, 
and further legislation obliging local 
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authorities to establish green belts, 
were the main requirements now. 
Green belts should be clearly defined ; 
also the areas and types of permitted 
development. Finally, some form of 
regional authority should be estab- 
lished to plan green belts and co- 
ordinate their administration. 


Criticisms of Local Authorities 


Mr J. D. A. Newhouse, honorary 
secretary of the Green Belts Council, 
opened the discussion. He agreed as to 
the need for some sort of regional 
authority to safeguard the green belt, 
particularly for London. It was a 
“contradiction in terms” for a local 
authority to be responsible for green 
belt preservation as well as for hous- 
ing. This was equally true whether we 
looked at the large urban authority 
being contained, or the rural auth- 
ority within the green belt. A regional 
body could do a better preservation 
job than the former, while the latter 
should be relieved of its housing 
responsibilities. 

Mrs Brockhurst, National Associa- 
tion of Parish Councils, entered a 
plea for the villages and rural areas 
around smaller as well as larger 
towns. They had too little protection 
against the demands of public and 
private development. County plan- 
ning committees, few if any of whose 
members knew the area, often de- 
cided the fate of a particular spot 
without consulting the parish council, 
or even the rural district council. This, 
said Mr G. Williams, was certainly 
not the case in Durham, where there 
was the closest consultation between 
the county planning committee and 
all district and parish councils on 
every matter affecting their interests. 

Mr Barratt, Nottingham CC, 
thought that “‘green belting” should 
be accompanied by “‘two thrusts” — 
an inward one for the rehabilitation 
of central areas, and an outward one 
which would have to jump the green 
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belt. The danger that rural district 
councils would continue to build 
houses in green belts would be met if 
these were included in the develop- 
ment plans. Since these authorities 
had to rehouse their people, the plans 
should provide for controlled de- 
velopment in and around the villages. 


Resolving the Rural-Urban Conflict 


Councillor Spencer of Bury held 
that green belt control was beyond 
the scope of the urban authorities; 
they should provide open space with- 
in their own boundaries. Com- 
mander R. Manners Clarke, Hasle- 
mere UDC, asked why more and 
higher blocks of flats were not built to 
prevent sprawl: a suggestion an- 
swered by Sir Frederic Osborn later. 

Two county planning officers, Mr 
T. F. Thomson, of Hampshire, and 
Mr R. W. Dale, of Somerset, agreed 
that once development plans were 
produced which included green belts, 
existing powers and machinery should 
be sufficient to preserve and control 
them. The simple fact was that our 
cities had populations too great for 
their capacity. Given a proper dis- 
tribution of population—and central 
government must provide the finance 
and impetus to secure this—green 
belt preservation would be an easy 
matter. 

Summing up, the chairman, Mr 
B. J. Collins, said that he considered 
the present powers of control and 
preservation sufficient, especially as 
interpreted by Mr Duncan Sandys. 
But the towns which most needed a 
green belt were “surrounded by a 
topographical patchwork of reser- 
voirs, cemeteries, sewage works, and 
gravel pits’”—a no-man’s-land_be- 
tween countryside and town. Green 
belt definition was not easy in these 
circumstances. It was essential, how- 
ever, that the limit to a town’s 
growth should be set so that proper 
internal design could be undertaken, 
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particularly the design of the central 
area. The green belt was the means 
for setting this limit. 


Housing Densities Elucidated 


Sir Frederic J. Osborn, speaking on 
“Housing Densities’, sought to re- 
mind laymen and experts that the 
test of a density standard, expressed 
in dwellings or rooms an acre, must 
always be its effect on the component 
dimensions within a housing scheme 
as they would be apparent to the per- 
sons housed. Starting with a pro- 
visional set of such dimensions— 
distance between rows of buildings, 
width of frontages, length of gardens, 
etc.—he built up the “traditional” 
density of about twelve houses a net 
acre, and then proceeded to examine 


the exact effect on the number of 


houses or rooms an acre of reducing 
frontages or lengths of gardens or the 
amount of amenity space by various 
degrees. For example if garden leng- 
ths were cut from 60 to 50 feet and 
amenity greens omitted, density could 
be raised to 14-4 houses an acre. 
““Achieving”’ higher densities was “‘as 
easy as falling off a draughtsman’s 
stool’’, but it could not be done with- 
out reducing some amenity; the laws 
of space could not be dodged. He 
agreed that in city areas of great 
space pressure somewhat higher den- 
sities might be tolerated than in 
normal situations; but even there for 
garden-house types he suggested 
eighteen to twenty houses an acre as 
the maximum. 

The density of flats, Sir Frederic 
argued, had to be governed by an- 
other set of conditions: the propor- 
tion of flats and houses in relation to 
public preference, the areas required 
for schools and open spaces, and the 
fact that a lift flat cost £1,000 more 
than a house, and at the same rental 
required therefore an extra subsidy 
(capitalized) of £1,000. The Minis- 
try’s manual, Density of Residential 
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Areas, for all its careful calculations, | 


did not bring out the fact that, even on 
very expensive land, it was more 
costly to build flats at high density 
than houses at much lower density, 
Huge sums could be saved in re- 
development by reducing the number 
of dwellings replaced on the spot and 
enlarging the amount of dispersal to 
new towns and expanded towns. If, 
for example, instead of 200 rooms on 
an acre of flats at a total cost of 
£130,000, seventy rooms were pro- 
vided on the same acre, and 130 
rooms at low density elsewhere, the 
capital (and subsidy) saving could be 
around £50,000—much more than 
enough to cover the grants ete. 
incident to industrial dispersal. 


The Discussion on Densities 

Mr Sergei Kadleigh contended 
that, even if one accepted Sir Frederic 
Osborn’s assessment of the wishes of 
the vast majority of tenants, it was 
not practicable to provide what they 
wanted. If density were related to 
scale, it would be seen that develop- 
ment at this density on a scale larger 
than a neighbourhood would in- 
evitably produce congestion. The 
search now must be for ‘‘that form of 
development which comes as close as 
possible to giving people what they 
want and at the same time makes 
it practicable to establish adequate 
communications to prevent conges- 
tion’”’. 

Mr R. Edmunds, chairman of the 
LCC planning committee, said that 
the quinquennial review of develop- 
ment plans was an appropriate time 
to plan the densities of all develop- 
ment in much greater detail. Since 
central congestion was a reflection of 
density, a reduction in permitted plot 
ratio should be seriously considered 
as a partial solution to congestion. 
Mr Sage, Watford, pointed to “the 
great voluntary exodus from Lon- 
don as evidence of the grave dis- 
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advantages of flat life’. Mr Foster, 
Derbyshire CC, urged that district 
councils be given much more freedom 
to decide what density was appropri- 
ate to their areas. 

Mr Lewis Keeble felt that Mr 
Kadleigh had not come to grips with 
Sir Frederic’s “‘irrefutable facts and 
analysis”, and had ignored family 
requirements. Mr Kadleigh’s sug- 
gestion that development of a com- 
munity at the density suggested by 
Sir Frederic would lead to congestion 
was, said Mr Keeble, ‘“‘quite extra- 
ordinary”. Mr Campbell of the LCC 
architects’ department, on the other 
hand, thought that the desire for 
privacy had been greatly overstated, 
and that six-foot forecourts and forty- 
foot back gardens were perfectly 
adequate. 

In his reply, Sir Frederic said he 
was sure cities could be built at the 
residential densities he had in mind, 
avoiding both congestion and sprawl. 
If there were a genuine popular 
demand for new and different forms 
of city housing, he would not be 
justified in opposing them, provided 
they did not involve higher subsidies 
than the forms hitherto accepted. The 
main purpose of his paper, however, 
had been to throw a clear light on 
what formulas of density meant in 
terms of floor space, gardens, front- 
ages, privacy, and open space. 


A Planning Brains Trust 


The fourth session, a ‘Brains 
Trust”, was an outstanding success. 
On the panel were Mr W. G. Fiske, 
chairman of the LCC housing com- 
mittee, Mr C. A. C. Turner, chief 
executive officer of the Crawley 
Development Corporation, Mr Gil- 
bert MacAllister, MA, and Mr 
Rowland Nicholas, city surveyor of 
Manchester. The question master 
was Mr Desmond Heap, solicitor and 
comptroller to the City of London. 

The questions covered costs of land 
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acquisition by local authorities and 
the need for amending legislation 
enabling them to pay market price; 
whether residential caravans should 
be treated as if they were permanent 
houses; whether better roads to city 
centres would cause even greater 
congestion; whether the planning of 
essential projects in secret would by- 
pass unreasoning opposition; what 
financial advantages planning brings 
to the public; and whether the two- 
months’ delay between placing a 
planning application and the local 
authority’s obligation to answer could 
be considerably reduced. 

The team showed a stimulating 
readiness to disagree with each other, 
and every question was answered in 
an instructive and frequently amus- 
ing fashion. The result was a thor- 
oughly enjoyable session, not the 
least reason for which was Mr 
Desmond Heap’s extremely able and 
amiable control of panel and ques- 
tioners. 





Contributors 


R. N. PERCIVAL, DIPTP, AMTPIC, former 
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Planning Department, at present on 
staff of Department of Planning and 
Development, Ontario. 


SVEN former Planning 


Director of Stockholm. 


MARKELIUS, 


MARTIN S, BRIGGS, FRIBA, author of 
Middlesex Old and New, and Wren the 
Incomparable. 


ELLIOT FITZGIBBON, OBE, 
mMTPI, former Senior Inspector and 


MA, BAI, 
Regional Planning Controller, Minis- 
try of Housing and Local Government. 


FREDERICK STREET, gardener and 
journalist. Contributor to horticul- 
tural press, and author of Hardy 


Rhododendrons. 
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The New Government and Planning 

It is not unduly optimistic to hope 
that Mr Macmillan’s Government 
will put renewed vigour into the 
policy of urban decongestion and dis- 
persal, which, though unequivocally 
accepted by all parties, has in the last 
few years been marking time. No 
previous Cabinet has included so 
many men with practical experience 
of planning and housing affairs and 
their reactions on national finance. 
The Prime Minister himself was 
Minister of Housing and_ Local 
Government for three and a half 
years before becoming (after a spell 
at the Foreign Office) Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He wasa very dynam- 
ic Housing Minister, pushed on 
vigorously the new towns that had 
already been started, brought in the 
Town Development Act as a sup- 
plementary dispersal measure, and, 
despite the dropping of the develop- 
ments charges, upheld firmly the 
principles of the 1947 Planning Act. 

Mr Duncan Sandys (who now be- 
comes Minister of Defence) has been 
Minister of Housing and _ Local 
Government during a difficult period 
of rising interest rates and restrictive 
economic conditions. He has been, of 
all Ministers responsible for planning, 
the most positive and explicit in his 
acceptance and advocacy of the de- 
congestion and dispersal policy, and 
he has undoubtedly tried to make the 
Town Development Act work. More- 
over, he has indelibly printed green 
belts on the map of England and 
Wales. And in the general reduction 
of subsidies for housing, he has main- 
tained, and even slightly increased, 
those for housing in new towns (and 


also, regrettably, the differential in 
favour of high flats). He has shown 
great courage in tackling the anoma- 
lies produced by rent control—a job 
that had to be done in one way or 
another, though the subject is highly 
controversial and the timing and 
some of the details of his Bill can be 
questioned. 

It is a criticism of both these dis- 
tinguished Ministers that under their 
regimes no further new towns were 
started. The economic climate during 
their period is the reverse of a justi- 
fication for this omission, since the 
creation of new towns would have 
saved vast amounts of national 
capital. Still, it must be admitted that 
there were powerful political forces 


in opposition to the establishment of 


more new towns. Now that the argu- 
ments on which this opposition was 
based have been undermined by the 
publication of official figures of the 
land required for further urban 
development, by scientific confirma- 


tion of the fact that the value of 


garden produce is at least equal to the 
value of farm produce on the same 
land, and by the success of the new 
towns, the new Ministers have no 
reason to be similarly deterred. 


Prospects of a Bolder Policy 

Mr Henry Brooke’s succession to 
the MHLG and the Cabinet will be 
welcomed by planners, especially as 
Mr Macmillan’s and Mr Sandys’ 
knowledge of the issues will be at his 
back. He comes to this office with 
quite uniquely appropriate experi- 
ence: on the LCC as leader of the Con- 
servative group, on the Hampstead 
Borough Council, on the Central 
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Housing Advisory Committee, and at 
the Treasury. He has a deep under- 
standing of the human aspects of 
housing, and is fully acquainted with 
the problem of London planning, 
which is in essence the problem of the 
planning of other great cities. It is 
difficult to believe that he will not 
seek to bridge the curious gulf be- 
tween the thinking of the Ministry 
and the Treasury that has allowed 
both to promote an excess of the least 
desirable and most costly type of 
housing. It may help towards the 
bridging of another departmental 
gulf that Mr Peter Thorneycroft 
comes to the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer direct from the Board of 
Trade, and that he took a very pro- 
gressive interest in post-war planning 
and reconstruction policy as a leader 
of the Tory Reform Group. (At the 
time of writing the names of the new 
junior Ministers have not been 
announced.) 

The new Government faces for- 
midable political and economic prob- 
lems at home and abroad. To judge 
by early ministerial statements, its 
main emphasis in home affairs is 
going to be on increased production 
and competitive efficiency, to be 
fostered by the cutting out of waste- 
ful expenditure on the one hand, and 
a judicious steering of capital ex- 
penditure on the other. Modern 
factories, better factory equipment, 
new power plants, and a continuance 
of the housing and rehousing drive, 
with more attention than heretofore 
to the situation of all these elements, 
must we think be indicated by the 
“new look” for which we ask in our 
leading article on page 61. 


Better Results for Less Cost 


Whatever resources may be avail- 
able for national development, far 
better value will be obtained for the 
expenditure if it is coupled with reso- 
lute urban dispersal and good plan- 
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ning. Firm administration of plan- 
ning and the clear definition of green 
belts can prevent sprawl and the 
careless absorption of good agri- 
cultural land, but only if a sufficiency 
of acceptable sites is allocated for 
necessary industrial and residential 
expansion. By fuller use of the know- 
ledge and intelligence of planners and 
town developers and of the powers 
they already possess, production (in- 
cluding home food production on 
farms and in gardens) can be con- 
siderably enhanced, and defence 
anxieties at least marginally eased. 

The specification is clear. There 
should be less capital expenditure on 
high-density redevelopment, tube 
railways, and other futile means of 
curing over-concentration by facili- 
tating it. No such expedients should 
be favoured at the national expense. 
Part of the sums saved by refraining 
from these follies should be used for 
the groundwork of some additional 
new towns (an investment that will in 
no long time be remunerative), part 
should be used for an increase (which 
need not be large) in the inducements 
to small towns to receive overspills of 
industry~ and persons, and part 
should be applied to grants to big city 
authorities for preventing the re- 
occupation of business premises vac- 
ated, provided that their own policies 
make definitely for decongestion. We 
are convinced that there would still 
be an overall saving of capital both 
to the State and to the local authori- 
ties. And instead of perpetuating and 
even worsening the urban problem 
we should be taking a step towards 
relieving it. 


New Year Honours 


The honour of knighthood con- 
ferred on Mr H. G. Griffin, secretary 
of the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, is particularly well 
deserved. The CPRE, as the guardian 
of countryside amenities, has been 
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one of the most effective political 
supporters of the principle of land- 
use planning, and its ceaseless watch- 
fulness has been largely due to Mr 
Griffin’s remarkable organizing abi- 
lity. Planners will join us in con- 
gratulating also Mr Henry W. Wells, 
ine very able chairman of the Hemel 
Hempstead Development Corpora- 
tion, who becomes a CBE; Mr H. M. 
Abrahams, secretary of the National 
Parks Commission (CBE); Mr C. G. 
Garratt-Holden, secretary of the 
Building Societies Association (CBE) ; 
Mr G. H. Goldstraw, architect to 
the Newton Aycliffe Development 
Corporation (OBE); and Mr James 
Macaulay, who has long rendered 
devoted services to the Scottish 
Sections of the Town Planning In- 


stitute and the TCPA (MBE). 


The Clean Air Act 


The coming into force of the Clean 
Air Act on 1 January is a suitable 
occasion to pay tribute to another 
brilliantly run and effective volun- 
tary body—the Smoke Abatement 
Society. It has maintained for many 
years a most determined and practical 
campaign for its objective, and we are 
very glad to see that its efforts, which 
have already produced a number of 
experimental smokeless zones, have 
now led to national legislation. 


Records are Good for You 

The driest planner will find re- 
freshment in The Guinness Book of 
Records (Guinness Superlatives Ltd: 
gs. 6d.), the new edition of which is 
enlarged, revised, and most attrac- 
tively illustrated. It has encourage- 
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ment for all schools of thought. 
Lovers of lower ceilings will be glad to 
know that a lady in Yorkshire stands 
22 inches in her nylons, and that the 
tallest man on record (8 feet 10 
inches) is no longer on the earthly 
housing list. Advocates of road- 
building will seize on the fact that the 


UK has most vehicles per mile of 


road; opponents will spot that we 
already have 1-98 miles of road per 
square mile. Students of density will 
note that the world has 51 persons a 
square mile of habitable land; while 
Belgium has 750. (It is odd, however, 
that Java, which probably now tops 
the 1,000, is not cited; nor is Egypt, 
which must be a runner-up if deserts 
are excluded.) Singapore is debited 
with the highest “density of occupa- 
tion” —29 per cent of its dwellings 
having over five persons a room. 
(The record urban density for the 
UK is not given.) The largest flat 
block in the UK is Dolphin Square: 
1,200 flats on 74 acres. 

We think our readers could supply 
further “records” of interest in our 
field. We are ourselves caught out by 
the news that the world’s largest 
national park, Kafue Park in North- 
ern Rhodesia, was not named in our 
National Parks issue (August 1956). 
On the other hand this book omits 
the longest footway in the world: the 
Appalachian Trail (USA, 2,500 
miles). Applicants for planning per- 
mission will like to know that a snail’s 
pace is 0:000361 mph. Altogether 
this is a superb collection, for which 
all sorts of people besides sport- 
lovers, who get a quarter of the space, 
will be grateful. 


Vienna’s Municipal Policy, 1926 


“The special merits of garden suburbs are very obvious, and this manner of 
. . f . by , 
single-family houses is of course for Vienna also the ideal to aim at.’’—Ciry oF 
ViENNA;: The Housing Policy of the Municipality of Vienna; published 1926. 
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Mrs Capel Bunce: So there we are. 
We’ve bought the land, we’ve paid 
for it, and now we can’t build on it. 

Mrs Maltings Down: And they call 
it town and country planning. .. My 
dear, they’ve simply massacred our 
outlook. And we’re helpless. . . 

Mrs C. B.: I know. It’s supposed to 
be a free country, and yet when it 
comes to the most important thing of 
all, a person’s house and home. . . 

Mrs M. D.: What’s more—you’d 
hardly believe: they’ve raised our 
assessment from £75 to £88, just 
when they’re wiping out its value. 

Mrs C. B. : Lalways tell my husband 
we might just as well be in Russia. If 
you can’t do what you like with your 
own private property. . . 

Mrs M. D.: When we bought the 
house we were told positively that the 
land behind was not to be built on. 

Mrs C. B.: 1 know. They’re such 
terrible liars. Who said it ? 

Mrs M. D.: Everybody, my dear 
the old rascal who sold us the house, 
the agent, the solicitors, the surveyor, 
everybody . . . including the vicar. 

Mrs C. B.: Of course, the vicar 
might not have known. .. 

Mrs M. D.: A shepherd is sup- 
posed to be responsible for his flock. 

Mrs C. B.: Ah, but there are far too 
many black sheep. Councillors and 
people like that. . . As I was telling 
you, we’ve had the most frightful 
experience of this so-called planning. 
It’s really a dream of a place, right 
outside the village, with a lovely view, 
electricity, water, everything—and 
they won’t let us build on it at all, 
because it’s green belt or agricultural 
land or some nonsense. 

Mrs M. D.: That’s it: they’ve 
always got some cock-and-bull argu- 
ment. ‘They say we shan’t see these 
ghastly bungalows because of the 


Conversation at the Lunch Club 





clump ofoaks in between; but we shall 
have to look right down a long row of 
gardens; with cabbages and strings of 
washing all across our line of sight. 

Mrs C. B.: You poor things! Now, 
our piece of land... 

Mrs M. D.: Of course, we tried to 
buy the five acres so that we could 
keep it open as an orchard or pad- 
dock or something. But the price they 
wanted, my dear—daylight robbery ! 

Mrs C. B.: Actually we wouldn't 
have minded the price so much, be- 
cause as I told my husband after all 
we could afford it, and it was just 
perfect for our next house, and then 
land is a good investment, what with 
all this inflation. .. What gets me is, 
there’s supposed to be a housing 
shortage, yet when you offer to build 
the planners say you can’t. 

Mrs M. D.: Don’t talk to me about 
planners! They haven’t a clue. Only 
three miles from us they’re building 
one of these horrid new towns, and 
our rates have got to go up to pay for 
their wretched sewerage. Why can’t 
they build these miserable bunga- 
lows in their new town instead of 
spoiling our view ? 

Mrs C. B.: As Pm always telling 
my husband, it’s no wonder the 
Americans look down on this coun- 
try. Over there you can still do what 
you like with your own. But here 
you’re in the hands of a lot of jacks- 
in-office who say you mustn’t do this 
and you mustn’t do that. And there’s 
nobody you can get at. The officials 
say it’s the councillors and councillors 
say it’s some Ministry. I’d sweep all 
the planners into the dustbin. 

Mrs M. D.: M.P.s too; they’ve all 
got planning on the brain. It’s a 
disease. I don’t see the end of it. . . 
That’s rather a nice costume: I don’t 
think I’ve seen you in it before, have 
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I ? Where did you get it? 
Mrs C. B.: You like it? ... I sup- 
pose I oughtn’t to tell you, really... 
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But I found a little shop in Wardour 
Street which you wouldn’t think from 
outside. . . ASTEIOS 


NEW TOWNS FOR ONTARIO 


A short study of the origin and design techniques in respect of new 


communities in this Province. 


for new communities, the en- 

abling legislation, and to some 
extent the design techniques vary 
throughout Canada. 

Ontario is a large province stretch- 
ing approximately 1,000 miles north 
to south and east to west and contain- 
ing approximately 5 million people, 
or nearly one-third of Canada’s total 
population. Much of this population 
is confined to the large towns lying 
within the agricultural belt, some 
100 miles wide, parallel to Lakes 
Erie and Ontario—a _ countryside 
similar to much of Britain, particu- 
larly the counties of Suffolk and 
Essex. North of this belt one enters 
the area of the Canadian shield— 
largely pre-Cambrian bedrock, much 
mutilated, having little or no top-soil, 
almost covered by trees, and inter- 
spersed by numerous lakes. 

From a planning point of view, 
that is to say taking the broadest view 
possible, new towns are probably 
necessary in much of the southern 
more densely populated areas, but so 
far activity of this kind has been con- 
fined to this northern sparsely popu- 
lated shield area directly in connec- 
tion with new mining activity. 

Ontario, like much of the New 
World in the nineteenth century, 
suffered from the boom town—a 
community which was thrown up in 
the shortest possible time, anyhow, 
and on any convenient site: if con- 
trolled at all it was laid out on grid- 
iron lines as a matter of expediency. 


I SAY ONTARIO because the need 





by R. N. PERCIVAL 


Many towns in later years were de- 
veloped by the mining and lumber 
companies themselves, but as often as 
not on rigid and somewhat squalid 
lines. Fortunately the Provincial 
Government, and to a large extent 
the companies, have, in recent years, 
recognized the deficiencies of such 
towns, and an amendment to the 
Mining Act now makes it mandatory 
for new mining communities to be 
established, as to design and munici- 
pal administration, under the guid- 
ance of the Province. 

For the purpose of expediting this 
policy two government committees 
were established, one at technical 
level and the other at Cabinet level, 
while the task of laying out and co- 
ordinating the development was 
given to the Provincial Department 
of Planning and Development. 

When it becomes evident that a 
new community is necessary in con- 
nection with mining activity a new 
municipality may be established, 
known as an improvement district, 
and three trustees are appointed by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
These trustees act as a council, under 
the guidance of the Province, until 
such time as municipal elections are 
held in the normal way—perhaps 
three to ten years later depending on 
the population growth. 

As already mentioned, activity in 
this regard has been confined to the 
northern parts of the Province where 
most of the land is under the jurisdic- 
tion ofthe Crown, which considerably 
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simplifies matters as far as municipal 
organization and sale or lease of land 
are concerned. 

Elliot Lake is the largest new town 
at present under construction. It will 
ultimately be a community of from 
20,000 to 30,000 people and will serve 
one of the world’s largest uranium 
fields, situated about twenty miles 
north of Lake Huron. The municipal 
boundaries were, at the outset, es- 
tablished to cover an area of some 
396 square miles with the townsite 
proper near the centre of the area; 
the purpose of the large municipality 
was to ensure adequate control over 
ribbon and sporadic development 
which might otherwise have occurred. 

The actual site for the town was 
pinpointed from the air, fortunately 
placed close to the centre of the min- 
ing activity, and the area was re- 
flown and base maps prepared photo- 


graphically covering an area of some 
5,000 acres. ‘The maps were at a scale 
of 400 feet to 1 inch, contoured at a 
5-foot interval, and included broad 
survey facts regarding overburden 
and tree cover. 

Using these maps as a basis, an 
outline plan was prepared, which in 
theory would cater for about 12,000 
population, the then anticipated 
ultimate figure. Following this stage, 
ground survey work was started. 


Planning of Elliot Lake 
Contemporary planning activity 
throughout almost all the world 
recognizes the neighbourhood unit 
principle, and so it was with Elliot 








Lake, although in this case the de- | 


signers had little choice in the matter 
as rock barriers and areas of excessive 
slope made contiguous development 
an impossibility. 
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The road pattern for the three 
neighbourhoods so far designed has 
been on conventional lines, that is to 
say it did not follow the Radburn 
principle of attempting to separate 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, al- 
though at the outset serious considera- 
tion was given to this form of develop- 
ment. The units are, as far as is 
practicable, designed around a pri- 
mary school with a neighbourhood 
shopping group in close proximity. 
As in most North American com- 
munities, about 85 per cent of the 
accommodation will be provided in 
single dwellings, but every encour- 
agement is being given to the row 
house and multi-family units. ‘The 
reasons for this latter approach are 
threefold: firstly, to get the popula- 
tion in on land economically suited to 
development it is necessary to have a 
higher density than would otherwise 
pertain; secondly, there is a need for 
accommodation to rent; and, thirdly, 
the designers hope that they will 
create a “‘town feeling”’ as distinct 
from urban subdivision spaciousness. 


Layout of Town Centre 

From the diagram on page 83 it 
will be noted that the central com- 
mercial area is to be located on the 
eastern edge of the community. The 
choice was in fact very limited, and 
after taking all factors into account— 
topography, sub-surface rock con- 
ditions, existing and proposed lines of 
communication, and the ultimate 
size of the project—this site offered 
the best possibilities. The design itself 
proved to be a very interesting but 
difficult exercise, particularly in that 
it had to be borne in mind that the 
municipality had to sell lots and not 
lease or sell buildings. The lots were 
made 17 feet wide, following our ex- 
perience in an earlier project which 
proved most successful, and in vary- 
ing depths from 60 to 130 feet. 

The ultimate success of this idea 
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from an architectural point of view 
still remains to be seen, but so far all 
purchasers have shown a keen desire 
to co-operate one with another and 
with the municipality in producing 
a harmonious facade treatment. 
Special sites were allocated for hotels, 
department stores, and automotive 
trades, and many purchasers bought 
more than one lot. Control is exer- 
cised through the purchase agree- 
ments, the zoning by-law, and build- 
ing code. 

The centre was designed for de- 
velopment in three distinct stages, 
each stage being centred on a main 
car park, and in this regard special 
care was taken to ensure that the 
automobile would not dominate the 
scale, as has happened in so many 
recent shopping centres in North 
America. 


Other Elements of the Plan 


On both the north and south sides 
of this central area runs a main road 
which is in effect a ring road passing 
completely round neighbourhood g, 
and abutting neighbourhood 1 on its 
south side and neighbourhood 3 on 


its north side. These two points of 


access will be the only ones linking 
the town to the main highway, except 
for a secondary outlet at the north end 
of neighbourhood 1. 

In the early stages it was thought 
that the community would not exceed 
12,000 population, but subsequent 
mine developments would indicate 
that the population will ultimately 
exceed 20,000; consequently addi- 
tional neighbourhoods are proposed 
to the west of those now under con- 
struction, and a new but secondary 
commercial centre will be required. 

A light service industrial area is al- 
ready established some quarter-mile 
north of neighbourhood 1, and a 
secondary area is now in the design 
stage. 

The community will be completely 
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serviced with electricity, main water, 
and sewage-disposal facilities, and all 
design work has been carefully inte- 
grated with the engineering pro- 
gramme. 

At the time of writing, contracts 
have been let for about $2 million 
worth of municipal engineering work ; 
over 300 houses are completed or 
under construction; and commercial 
buildings and light industrial enter- 
prises are in the early stages of de- 
velopment. Building activity is by 
private enterprise, serviced land be- 
ing made available at approximately 
half its serviced cost, but all develop- 
ment is carefully controlled. 


Town for the Atomic Age 

The building of Elliot Lake has 
been, and still is, a challenge to all 
engaged in its development. A tough 
winter climate, heavy bush, and very 
difficult topographical conditions 
give rise to problems not normally 
associated with the development of a 
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new town. ‘Tree clearing is an ex- 
ample: the area, except on rock out- 
crops, is covered by trees mostly of 
the broadleafed variety but with 
some conifers; it costs over $600 per 
acre to clear before building activity 
of any sort can begin, and the prob- 
lem is how to clear in an economic yet 
pleasing manner. ‘The method so far 
used is to clear a 180-foot-wide strip 
down each road, thus leaving a 60- 
foot-wide belt of trees between the 
backs of houses, with the intention 
that young trees will be planted with- 
in the road right of way after con- 
struction is complete. So far it looks 
very satisfactory. 

Like all projects, only as it grows 
can the faults be brought to light and 
subsequently rectified, but it may 
some day soon take its place with the 
Vallingbys, Welwyns, Greenbelts 
(Maryland), and Kitimats as a 
leading example of community de- 
velopment, a community born of and 
complementary to the Atomic Age. 


Home Ideal of the Frenchman 


“Those small houses set in smaller gardens that seem to have no relation to 


street or lane... 


represent the intense love of the Frenchman for his own 





roof-tree, for the door-key which need never be surrendered to a landlord, but 
is to be cherished, no matter how few the rooms it lets him into, and then 
passed on to his heirs. Compared with the sturdy hold of these small houses on 
their sites, the blocks of flats put up recently in Paris with all the fanfare of 
‘homes for the people’, are swimming in thin air. What are their foundations 
compared with these which reach down to the heart of the earth!””—Joun 
BRANGWYN: Reasons for France (1939). 


Flats in a New Town 


‘Some 2,000 of the future residents came down in motor coaches to look at 
the first buildings and were shown round by the general manager. They 
looked at the houses and factories and said: ‘We think everything is fine, but 
don’t, for goodness sake, put us into flats.’ As a result of this the Corporation 
had altered their policy and now took the view that not more than 5 per cent 
of the future population of Crawley should be put into flats.”—ANTHONY 
MINOPRIO, AMPTI, FRIBA, then Town Planner to Crawley New Town Develop- 
ment Corporation, Town and Country Planning Summer School, Oxford, 
1951. 
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Legal Notes 




















The Clean Air Act received the 
Royal Assent last July but it did not 
come into force immediately, it being 
left to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government to fix one or more 
days on which the various provisions 
of the Act should become effective. 
As a result of a ministerial order 
S.1. 2022 of 1956—some, but not all, 
of the provisions of the Act came into 
force on 31 December. 

The order brings into effect section 
11 under which a local authority may 
—by order confirmed by the Minister 
—declare the whole or any part of 
its district to be a smoke control area. 
In such an area, it will be an offence 
to emit smoke from any building, 
although the local authority can 
exempt certain buildings if it wishes. 
The Act requires the Minister to make 
regulations declaring certain types of 
fuel to be “authorized fuel” for the 
purposes of the Act, and no offence 
will be committed if smoke results 
from the use of one of these fuels. 
These regulations have been issued 
as S.I. 2023 of 1956. The local 
authority will be required to make 
grants to householders towards the 
cost of adapting fireplaces, but only 
where the expenditure is incurred 
after the confirmation of the order for 
the smoke control area. The local 
authority is also empowered, but not 
required, to make grants for the same 
purpose to churches, chapels, and 
other charitable bodies. 

The greater part of the Act, how- 
ever, is concerned with preventing, 
or at least restricting, atmospheric 
pollution all over the country. Some 
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of these provisions also came into 
force on 31 December; these include 
the sections mentioned below. 
Section 3 applies to all furnaces, 
other than those for domestic heating 
with a capacity of less than 55,000 
B.Th.U.s an hour. In future any new 
furnace must, so far as practicable, be 
smokeless. It will be an offence to 
install a furnace without giving notice 
to the local authority ; if the authority 
approves the furnace, it will be deem- 
ed to be smokeless, and no offence 
will be committed if it proves not to 
be smokeless. Apart from this excep- 
tion, it will be an offence to install a 
furnace which is not smokeless. 
Section 10 deals with chimneys for 
carrying smoke, grit, dust, or gases, 
The local authority must reject the 
plans of a building unless any such 


chimney will be high enough to pre- | 


vent the smoke etc. from being preju- 
dicial to health or a nuisance. The 
section does not apply to residential 
buildings, shops, or offices. 

Section 24 enables local authorities 
to make building by-laws with regard 
to installations for heating and cook- 
ing. MHLG have issued a model 
by-law for this purpose which is ob- 
tainable from HMSO. 

Section 25 enables local authorities 
to spend money on research and pub- 
licity. 

MHLG say that a further order will 
be made in due course, fixing a date 
in 1958 as the appointed day for the 
remaining provisions of the Act. 

A. E. TELLING 
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THE STRUCTURE OF STOCKHOLM: 


This is the third and concluding part of a slightly condensed 
version of an important study by a former Planning Director of 
Stockholm of the planning problems and policies of that city. The 
translation, which appeared in Byggmistaren A3 1956, ts by 


D. and P. Holmgren. 


Y CONCENTRATION of dwelling 
B blocks, a considerable saving in 
town planning costs is effected. 
In the total calculation, in which 
building costs are included, the por- 
tion representing town planning costs 
isrelatively small but ought obviously 
to be taken into account. 
If higher density is applied, it can 


be done only by the increased use of 


multi-storey buildings and a corres- 
ponding reduction of three-storey 
narrow blocks. Such a change has 
gradually taken place in Stockholm 
and can continue within certain 
limits. The choice of type of dwelling 
must, however, always be made with 
due consideration of the potential 


Extent of built-up areas in Stockholm about 1900 and 1945. Between the years 1900 and 1945, 
there appeared a belt of suburbs which, in important respects, has affected the further 
development and reorganization of the structure of Stockholm. 
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Ill 


by SVEN MARKELIUS 


occupiers. An increase in the amount 
of multi-storey buildings ought to be 
counterbalanced by an_ increased 
production of one-family houses to 
satisfy the needs of families with 
children, and, to a large extent, 
generally known wishes. 

Well into the 1940s, propaganda 
was advocating, with good reason, 
the narrow flat-block in three storeys 
as the cheapest and socially most suit- 
able type of dwelling for a family. It 
signified, in its time, a big advance in 
Swedish housing design and therein 
probably lies the explanation for the 
strong support it widely received for 
many years thereafter. The difficulty 
of obtaining a hearing for other lines 
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of thought in such a large and com- 
plicated apparatus as the Stockholm 
City administration, as well as the 
difficulty for the larger building 
undertakings to grapple with the task 
of projecting new types of buildings 
in a period of great urgency, consti- 
tute the main reasons why the three- 
storey narrow-block type has, in many 
places, acquired a more dominating 
use than can really be justified. 

Only in the plans of recent years 
has the town planning office been 
able to put through alternative plans 
with a greater variation in building 
type and height. It is, in my opinion, 
desirable to allow increased space for 
the one-family house, in the first 
place in the form of the terrace house. 
This can be realized, in a manner ac- 


ceptable from the financial point of 


view also, by giving final shape to the 
flat-block areas around the com- 
mercial centre and tube station by 
means of distinctive multi-storey 
building. Here one would first and 
foremost serve a clientele (small fami- 
lies and bachelor households) less in- 
terested in those installations requir- 
ing space in planning than in the ad- 
vantages gained by building concen- 
tration—proximity to station, shops, 
restaurant, cinema, theatre, and 
other spare-time activities, and to 
various collective household services. 
Such things can obviously be better 
and more easily organized in a multi- 
storey block than in a lower wide- 
spread type of building. 


Town Plan and Architecture 


The object of the town plan is not 
just to guarantee that practical and 
hygienic demands will be fulfilled as 
to siting, proportions, lighting, space 
for traffic, open spaces, and the like. It 
has yet another object: to create an 
attractive environment. A great deal 
of legitimate criticism has been 
levelled at rows of narrow flat-blocks 
and groups of point buildings which, 
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in their schematic area-planning and 
architecture, have left on most 
Swedish districts of the 1930s and 
1940s an impression of depressing 
uniformity, This is particularly no- 
ticeable when they come into neigh- 
bouring contrast with older houses 
having a refined scale and a “‘lived- 
in” and established charm. 

During the planning of new dwell- 
ing areas in Stockholm in recent 
years, efforts have been made to 
procure a sense of enclosure and space 
creation within limited units. The 
blocks grouped around a closed-in 
courtyard do not get the consistent 
orientation of those of the parallel site 
plan. However, having regard to the 
flat layout usually associated with 
narrow blocks (i.e. wall to wall with 
windows on both sides), this need not 
involve inconvenience. Moreover, 
variations giving different orienta- 
tions can meet the varying habits and 
wishes of the residents. 

In the new town plans for the outer- 
town districts, multi-storey buildings 
have, as a rule, been grouped to- 
gether with lower buildings in two or 
three storeys. The intention has been 
(inter alia) to procure, in spite of the 
big scale of the tall buildings, a close 
and easily surveyable environment 
with enclosed external spaces pro- 
tected from wind. The number of 
people in each particular unit is 
limited. There can be different 
opinions as to which is preferable, the 
intimate scale and the natural con- 
tact with neighbours which is achiev- 
ed in this way, or anonymity and the 
feeling of distance and space which 
can be achieved in an environment of 
multi-storey buildings with big pro- 
portions and a largenumber of people. 
There is reason to believe that the first 
of these environmental types better 
meets the wishes and needs of families 
with children. Its presence would 
therefore appear to be justified in the 
new town districts where one has, on 
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the whole, more scope for effecting a 
suitable residential environment for 
these categories than is possible in the 
town. 


Elastic Town Planning 


No town plan can in itself guaran- 
tee the production of an architectur- 
ally good residential environment. 
This cannot be brought about except 
by close co-operation between the 
town planner and the designing 
architect. The choice of architect is 
made by the building firm, and the 
planning authorities of the town have 
had little or no influence in the mat- 
ter. For many years past, the forced 
pace of building development has not 
always permitted of co-operation be- 
tween town-planning and housing 
projectors. The town plan must 
normally have passed the city authori- 
ties before the question of building 
firm and architect is decided and then 
there is very little time for its revision 
and for the procedure in the adoption 
and ratification of amendments. For 
several years, however, so-called 
“elastic” town planning has been put 
into practice whereby, within the 
framework of a certain degree of ex- 
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CONCENTRATION. From centre working outwards: 


central city area with shops, administration, offices, 
public entertainments, hotels, and service industry. 
Mixed commercialized and housing areas, culture, 
universities, museums. Housing zone with high-den- 
sity building, schools, hospitals. Housing zone with 
low density, schools. Heavy industry, airports, goods 
stations, market gardens, and recreation areas. Main 
traffic directions are radial. 


DECENTRALIZATION. Town's functions divided as to: 
in the middle, a central town part with city area, 


central administration, and central institutions; 


around this, the various outer town parts each with 
its own main centre which, in turn, is surrounded first 
by residential areas with central high-density build- 
ing and, beyond these, areas of low-density building 


with terrace houses and ‘‘chain’’ houses. Otherwise, 


heavy industry, airports, goods stations, market 


gardens, and recreation areas. Main traffic directions 
are radial and circular. 


ploitation, room has been left for re- 
proportioning and regrouping the 
building forms. The amalgamation 
in 1955 of the building committee 
and town planning committee, with 
the town building office acting as a 
joint organ, has improved conditions 
still further for the realization of the 
intentions in town planning. The 
division of the responsibility for town 
building between two separate bodies 
often with different attitudes to the 
problems was, for a long time, a 
difficult handicap for the town plan- 
ning work. 


The New Environment: Openness 


One forgets all too easily that the 
town environment of today is com- 
posed of many different elements. 
The inner town—whether one thinks 
of the Old Town (the Town between 
the Bridges), Norrmalm, or Oster- 
malm—consists of buildings, streets, 
and squares. The atmosphere of the 
new outer-town district is generally 
determined by the main arterial 
approach and through roads for fast 
motor traffic, which open a wide pas- 
sage through the built-up area. The 
artery itself normally requires nowa- 
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days a width of 40 metres and be- 
yond, for various reasons, a distance 
of 30-50 metres to the nearest build- 
ings should be kept free. The local 
main streets should be laid out in 
accordance with the same principles 
but with smaller dimensions. 

These arteries constitute open 
breaches in the townscape which, 
where nature has not been over- 
generous, must wait a long time be- 
fore landscape gardening and other 
vegetation remove the impression of 
desolation. Generally speaking, this 
openness in the modern townscape, 
the wide streets and distances be- 
tween buildings entailed by motor 
traffic, the large open spaces for play 
and sport, the enormous but fre- 
quently inadequate parking places, 
is one of the big landscaping prob- 
lems. ‘Town planning, the grouping 
and proportioning of the buildings, 
is certainly the first condition for an 
attractive and happy environment. 
But where a housing area, as is so 
often the case, grows up on a flat and 
open field, it takes a considerable time 
before trees, hedges, walls, and lawns 
can act as a complement to the archi- 
tecture. The town builder must often 
hand over a job incomplete in cer- 
tain important features. In two or 
three years, houses and streets can 
perhaps be built, but it takes ten 
years before everything is ready—all 
that which comes with the years 
through a combination of inhabita- 
tion and time. And the town-builder 
may not, as with other “creative” 
forces, delay unveiling until every- 
thing is ready. 


Plans Spoiled by Economy 


Both the architect and the town- 
builder are, in these days, restricted 
by financial conditions. ‘The demand 
for economical planning limits more 
than ever the layout of the town plan 
and the buildings. Great efforts have 
been exerted to arrive at an economi- 
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cal layout of a segregated street net- 
work of the kind necessitated by the 
increasingly dominating and danger- 
ous motor traffic. In the plans for 
Vallingby, Hégdalen, and Farsta, 
pedestrian traffic, the comparative 
importance of which has been estab- 
lished by investigations made by the 
town planning office, has its own 
road net, separated from motor traffic 
and connecting the housing areas 
with schools and local centres. ‘The 
different units of the town district 
are, in the same way, connected with 
each other and with the main centre. 
Generally, this segregation has been 
achieved by placing the residential 
buildings between the street with 
parking facilities on one side, and the 
footpath with playgrounds, local 
shops, créche, and occasionally in- 
fants’ school on the other. An example 
of such a layout is shown by the 
Racksta area at Vallingby. 

Unfortunately, it has also become 
an example as to how a good plan 
can, under severe financial strain, be 
spoiled. Direct footpath connection 
between dwellings and playing fields 
has largely been neglected. To reach 
the playgrounds, one must often cross 
street and parking place. The build- 
ings turn blind, windowless shelter 
walls towards the playing field instead 
of the friendly and open contact be- 
tween dwelling and footpath-playing 
area aimed at by the town planning 
scheme. 


The Vallingby Experiment 


Discussion around the planning of 


the future Stockholm has been dom- 
inated by the Vallingby problem. A 
new method of metropolitan plan- 
ning (at least for Swedish circum- 
stances) is being tried out and it is 
natural that interest in connection 
therewith is concentrated on VAlling- 
by where these new methods find 
their first tangible expression. VAl- 
lingby, along with the town sections, 
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Farsta and Hégdalen, which are to be 
the next stages, is an important part 
of a larger complex problem, the 
solving of which will, for a long time 
to come, give the whole of Stockholm 
its basic town planning structure. 
When discussions have taken place 
on the psychological and technical 
factors involved in the detailed 
shaping and scale of the townscape, 
attention has been focused on the 
Vallingby experiment and the Farsta 
project. The whole problem is a 
tempting one for discussion and the 
development towards a new scale in 
environment is of great interest as 
expressing first and foremost the 
technical advances of today. Intro- 
duced by Le Corbusier in his many 
projects and realized in his Marseilles 
building, the trend has, step by step, 
affected the development of the 
townscape. But when, in these dis- 
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cussions, an attempt has been made 
to reduce the new outer-town plan- 
ning in Stockholm to a mere repeti- 
tion of the old “planning methods of 
the southern suburbs” of the 1930s, 
although on a larger scale, there is an 
error of judgement. The new outer- 
town districts, particularly Vallingby 
and Farsta, are properly to be regard- 
ed as separate units in the construc- 
tive planning idea upon which the 
whole of the Stockholm area is being 
developed and reconstructed. This is 
all-important. A spreading of the 
working activities, combined with 
the building of sizeable new town 
units, and harmony between recon- 
struction of the inner town and crea- 
tion of the outer zones, and more 
effective town organism where one 
will be conscious of a reciprocity 
between various local environments. 
(Concluded ) 


Watermills 


Watermills, though falling into dis- 
use and even into ruin, are yet not 
“disappearing” at the same speed as 
windmills. They are less vulnerable 
to weather and more easily adaptable 





as dwellings and for other purposes. 
This watermill at Abingdon, near the 
bridge, is neighboured by the re- 
mains of the Abbot’s house with the 
famous thirteenth-century chimney. 


~ 
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FAMOUS TOWN PLANS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


II: Nancy 


ANCY PROVIDES the finest ex- 
N ample of eighteenth-century 
town planning in France. It 

lies on the River Meurthe near its 
junction with the Moselle, and its 
population at the 1946 census was 
about 113,000. Because of its situation 
close to the former Franco-German 
frontier, it has had a stormy history 
ever since the fifteenth century, when 
it first became important as the 
capital of the Duchy of Lorraine, 
which, at that time, was not part of 
France. The older part of Nancy con- 
sists of three sections: the Ville- 
Vieille in the north-west between the 
Cours Leopold and the Pépiniére 
Gardens; the Ville-Neuve in the south- 
east; and, between them, the Place 
Stanislas and the adjoining Place 
Carriére with which this brief article 
is concerned. The Ville-Vieille, as one 
would expect, contains narrow wind- 
ing streets. The Porte de la Craffe 
(1463), the Church of the Cordeliers 
(c. 1482), and one wing of the ducal 
palace, are among its surviving build- 
ings. The Ville--Neuve, planned by the 
Italian Citoni in 1588, is more 
formally laid out with wide straight 
streets. It was extended in 1605. The 
ramparts were finished by 1620; 
demolished after Nancy was captured 
by the French in 1633; then rebuilt 
by Vauban; and finally razed. ‘Two 
of the gates—the Porte St Nicolas and 
the Porte St Georges—have sur- 
vived. In 1697 Nancy was returned 
by France to the Dukes of Lorraine; 
and the last of them, Stanislas 
Leczinski, dethroned King of Poland 
and father-in-law of Louis XV, laid 
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out its aristocratic new quarter be- 
tween the date of his accession in 1736 
and his death in 1766, when Nancy 
became French once more. Louis XV 
compensated him for his loss of his 
Polish throne by the grant of Lor- 
raine; so it was only natural that 
Stanislas should erect his father-in- 


law’s statue as the principal feature of 


his ambitious scheme of civic design 
in his new capital. The size of the 
square in which it stood, the Place 
Royale, is 106 by 124 metres. The 
surrounding buildings are of uniform 
style, the side towards the Ville- 
Neuve being occupied by the town 
hall. In order to restrict traffic, all the 
streets converging on the square were 
closed by magnificent 
gilded iron, and other handsome 
grilles connect the various buildings. 
The square became the Place Stanis- 
las at the Revolution, when that 


Duke’s statue replaced the one of 


Louis XV, which was demolished. 
From the Place Royale (or Stanislas) 
one passes through a triumphal arch; 
then through the oblong avenue 
called the Place de la Carriére 
(293 by 56 m.) into the Place du 
Gouvernement, otherwise called the 
Hémicycle, finally reaching the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace. This scheme was 
originally devised by Germain Boff- 
rand (1667-1754), a pupil of J. H. 
Mansart for whom he finished the 
rather unprepossessing cathedral at 
Nancy, ¢c. 1740; but owes most of its 
merits to Emmanuel Héré de Corny 
(1705-63), a native of the town. 
Succeeding Boffrand in c. 1750, he 
completed the scheme before 1757. 


The grilles by Jean Lamour of 


Nancy (1698-1771) are outstanding 
examples of Rococo ironwork. 
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PLAN or Nancy. Approximate extent of medieval town indicated by horizontal shading, of 
sixteenth-century town by cross-hatching. Principal eighteenth-century additions shown in 
black, later extensions in diagonal shading. Public gardens dotted, principal churches marked 
with a cross. A, Ducal Palace; B, Palais du Gouvernement; C, Cathedral; D, Place de la 
Carriére; E, Place Stanislas; F, Hotel de Ville; G, Promenade de la Pépiniére; H, Cours 
Leopold; J, Place Carnot; L, Barracks; M, Market; N, Canal; P, Arc de Triomphe; S, Porte 
Stanislas; T, Porte St Catherine; U, University; V, Bishop’s Palace; XX, Railway Stations. 
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SHOPPING CENTERS. Locating Con- 
trolled Regional Centers. By Eugene 7. 
Kelley. Eno Foundation for Highway 
Traffic Control, Connecticut, USA. N.P. 

‘Lhis research monograph on the 
development of new major shopping 
centres in the United States, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Eno 
Foundation for Highway Traffic 
Control, might be used in England to 
frighten philosophers, shock shop- 
ping development experts, and terri- 
fy transport authorities. 

As a warning of possible things to 
come, with new problems of retail 
distribution, and the fantastic motor 
traffic envisaged in the ideas, this pic- 
ture of a new leviathan is worth a 
rapid perusal. It will help to place in 
perspective current trends in this 
country, similar in general pattern to, 
but nevertheless differing in details 
and certain important characteristics 
from, those which are clearly begin- 
ning to emerge in the United States. 

At a time when development cor- 
porations of new towns are battling 
with a series of problems related to 
the establishment of new shopping 
centres and their associated traffic 
routes and car parks, this study of 
controlled regional shopping centres 
in the States throws into startling 
relief the risks that are being run in 
this country, not only in new towns 
but elsewhere, of producing a state of 
traffic chaos in the not too distant 
future. 

The evolutionary pattern in the 
United States seems clear. The 
growth of major shopping centres in 
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the large cities, coupled with the 
growth of motor traffic, had already 
reached a stage, some years ago, 
where customers could no longer con- 
veniently reach the shops of their 
choice. Led by many of the ‘‘down- 
town stores” and other enterprises, 
new systems steadily evolved, and had 
gained widespread acceptance, soon 
after the war, for the erection of out- 
of-town branch stores of quite ap- 
preciable dimensions in selected, well- 
populated, suburban areas. 


‘The spectacular success of many of 


these out-of-town enterprises (which 
gradually included amongst them 
larger and larger supermarkets and 
department stores—many of them 
with substantial car-parking facili- 
ties) stimulated the more imagina- 
tive entrepreneurs. ‘They developed 
the idea that a very large regional 
shopping centre should be provided, 
almost ‘in the country’, to serve 
substantial populations who might re- 
side within half an hour’s main-road 
driving time. 

The scale of the centres which have 
been completed, or are now in course 
of development, is reaching the realm 
of the fantastic. Five major centres, 
described and carefully analysed in 
the monograph, range in total esti- 
mated costs between $25 million and 
$35 million each, providing total sales 
space ranging from 900,000 square 
feet to 1,500,000 square feet with 
expected annual turnovers ranging 
from $60 million to $104 million. 
Each centre possesses immediately 
available car-parking spaces, ranging 
from about 6,000 cars to 11,500 cars 
—all within virtually a city block’s 
walking distance from the nearest 
shop, and in some cases with the 
possibility of extending the parking 
spaces to something like double these 
figures. 

One has only to attempt to visual- 
ize one of these propositions some- 


where in the south-eastern corner of 
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England, or in the north-west region 
around Manchester, to see the direc- 
tion in which our retail businesses 
may be pushed, by the increasing 
numbers of cars and the desire of 
people to shop under reasonable con- 
ditions, using cars as the principal 
means of transport. 

It means thinking in terms of an 
area of between, say, 75 and 150 
acres, on which stores and shops, 
with covered areas and car parks, are 
to be erected, at a total cost of, say, 
£12 million or £15 million. The 
accommodation would include two 
department stores of appreciable 
size, with perhaps 80 or 100 other 
shops, including at least two or more 
supermarkets of 20,000 or 30,000 
square feet each, all relying for their 
trade on customers living within per- 
haps fifteen or twenty miles of the 
shopping centre, coming in by car in 
sufficient numbers so that for con- 
siderable periods in the average week 
there would be a mass of between 
10,000 and 20,000 cars parked around 
the centre. 

The flow of traffic under such con- 
ditions would necessitate the exis- 
tence of twin, double, or triple car- 
riageways, extending virtually in all 
directions. 

It sounds extraordinary and fan- 
tastic in the extreme, and yet this 
appears to be the new pattern which 


is beginning to emerge in a number of 
the more densely populated areas of 


the United States. ‘The conditions in 
this country are probably such that 
this patternis unlikely to be repeated 
exactly héfe, but there are enough 
trends already in evidence to suggest 
that our own plans for the future 
should provide for the solution of the 
same basic problems. 

One point seems to emerge with 
startling clarity—namely that the 
standard view of car-park require- 
ments in new shopping centres in this 
country may be too shortsighted. A 
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new town with a future maximum 
population of, say, 60,000 people or 
more, set in a countryside containing 
a supplementary population in a 
number of small towns and villages, 
within, say, a fifteen-mile radius, 
which provides car-parking facilities 
within its shopping area for only 
1,000, 1,500, or 2,000 cars, may find 
itself out of date within ten years. 
Anything less than car-parking space 
for, say, 5,000 cars within convenient 
reach of some part of the shopping 
centre would seem to be quite in- 
adequate. 

Many other points are highlighted 
by this monograph, such as, for ex- 
ample, the growing trend towards 
high rates of sales turnover per square 
foot of selling space, compared with 
the basis accepted as normal in this 
country at the present time. 

The value of reading this mono- 
graph is that we may be stimulated to 
think imaginatively about our own 
problems, without trying to apply 
precisely the American pattern to our 
own conditions. 

In one major respect the circum- 
stances are likely to be different 
namely that the rate of expansion of 
the population of the United States, 
and particularly of the areas in which 
these new shopping centres are being 
developed, is estimated to be much 
higher than any rate of expansion 
envisaged for this country in the im- 
mediate future. Whilst, however, the 
patterns of development may not be 
the same, there are many features 
which will be common to both 
many of which we shall ignore at the 
risk of creating serious difficulties for 
ourselves in the future. 

J. F. ECCLES 


RIGHT OF WAY. Footpath Law for 
Everyman. Ramblers’ Association. 1s. 6d. 

First the bicycle, then the motor 
car, and, finally, the ubiquitous 
motor-bus were the chief causes of 
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neglect during the past half-century, 
of the footpaths in rural England. 
Add to this the war-time policy of 
ploughing up grasslands and itseemed 
there was no place left but the main 
roads, the public parks, and in favour- 
ed places the ancient commons, for 
the exercise of Shanks’s pony. 

The new interest in country life, 
the increase of nature study, and the 
sheer need of relief from the harassing 
bustle of the town have made it 
a matter of urgency to restore to the 
public this means of healthy exercise 
and communion with nature. Con- 
currently, high speed and the appal- 
ling growth of casualties on the roads 
emphasize the demand for footpaths 
to be reinstated. ‘The Rights of Way 
Act of 1932 and the National Parks 
Act of 1949 gave local authorities the 
power to do this. A few counties, 
notably Essex, put signposts at the 
entrances of the more important 
footpaths and a survey began in 1952 
scheduling all existing rights of way. 
The present writer undertook the 
task of plotting all the paths in his 
parish and covered the surprising 
distance of fifty miles of them. Many 
were badly obstructed by overgrown 
hedges and ploughing to the margin 
of ditches. This, by the way, is not be- 
cause farmers wish to destroy the 
footpaths, but because the tractor 
driver rides on it, not walking behind 
as the horse ploughman does. 

In very readable but authoritative 
fashion this new revised edition of 
Right of Way gives us a very complete 
guide to the rights and responsibili- 
ties of the rambler, not omitting to 
give sensible means of determining 
whether a footpath is also a right of 
way. HERBERT MACE 


THE CHURCHES AND HOUSING POLICY. 
Churches Group on Social Questions in 
association with Manchester and Salford 
Council of Social Service. Free. 

Now that both major political 
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parties have made pronouncements 
on housing, there is nothing new in 
this pamphlet, but its interest lies in 
the fact that it was published before 
the party announcements, and comes 
out for revision of rent control and 
gradual transfer of ownership to local 
authorities, occupiers, and housing 
societies. 

The pamphlet is issued by the 
Churches Group, which since 1955 
has worked with the Manchester and 
Salford Council of Social Service, 
giving clergy and ministers closer con- 
tact with the working of the voluntary 
and statutory social services. ‘They 
have considered since then such sub- 


jects as the welfare of old people, 


coloured people, and neglected child- 
ren, and the social effect of the 
Rating and Valuation Act. But their 
main intention for housing was to 
make a fresh examination in a non- 
party atmosphere of issues which 
governments have hesitated to take 
up. Their work may well be one of the 
factors leading towards the political 
action now proposed by both parties. 
This is a fruitful type of co-opera- 
tion between the Church and secular 
authorities and societies, and is in 
line with the present work of the 
Central Churches Group of the 
NCSS to foster greater co-operation 
between clergy and social workers 
in rural areas all over the country. 
Manchester has started the first 
similar urban group outside London. 
Information on the rural work 
can be obtained from the Central 
Churches Group, National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, 
London, WC1. G. M. K. 





FOR SALE 


Set of Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING from 
Vol. 1, No. 3 (May 1933), to December 1956, 
with indexes. R. J. Maxwell, 1 Brian Avenue, 
Norwich. 
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LETCHWORTH 


a Garden City which 
really lives up to its 
two-fold title 


That is the Letchworth of today— 
the happy result of pre-arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, 
the perfectly harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON and linked, too, with 
the Midlands and the North by rail and by the Great North Road, 
Letchworth is the ideal centre for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT and situated 
amid charming natural surroundings, it is among the most delightful 
places to live in. The manufacturing and the residential elements are 
not allowed to clash; modern factories—themselves pleasing, as all 
things well designed for their purpose are pleasing—are distributed 
with full consideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY SITES ARE 
MODERATE. The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. 
In Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work and 
home life, are balanced and blended. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED 
have an expert staff to advise persons 
interested. Inquiries are welcomed and 
detailed individual attention is given to 
each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD LETCHWORTH HERTS 














